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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER, 1918 

TAKE HEED, WASHINGTON! 

THE COUNTRY'S HEEL IS IN THE GROUND 

BY THE EDITOR 



We quote from The North American Review : 

August, 1917. — If the war is to be won at all, America must win it. 
• Unconditional surrender : the only way ! 
Forward : march ! 
Vite: vite! 

It was an easy-going time. The country was apathetic. 
Washington was complacent. Congress was ambling along. 
Baseball held its accustomed sway. The Secretary of War 
was picking pansies and marking time by his new wrist 
watch. The President was in a fair way to get the army of 
500,000 men which, in his call to arms, he had deemed suffi- 
cient to put the fear of God into the hearts of the enemy. 
Pershing was on his way with a handful of soldiers to hearten 
our allies. All was well. Peace was in the air. 

September, 1917. — Away with Peace, when there is no peace ! On 
with the fight for God and man ! " The responsibility," truly says the 
President, " rests upon the Administration," — and now, when at last he 
holds the power, full and undivided, again we cry, Vite, vite! 

It was as a voice crying in the wilderness. The veil of 
secrecy was drawn. Pertinent queries were brushed aside 
as merely annoying or stamped upon as prompted by un- 
patriotic impulse. The Secretary of War smiled condescend- 
ingly at our manifestations of hysteria. The new Depart- 
ment of Information bulged with glorious tales and righteous 
indignation. America was great but the Administration was 
greater. Keith's opened for the season. 
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October, 1917. — It is the making of the war a pretext for doing 
other things that now troubles our mind. Prohibition, woman suffrage 
and the like are vital problems which must be solved when they can be 
solved aright: but lhal time is not now when concentration of the whole 
heart and brain and sinew of the nation is essential to the living of 
America and the saving of civilization. 

The President strove manfully to withstand the powerful 
Prohibition lobby and its shibboleth, " What care we for your 
puny little wars," and with a fair measure of success to date, 
though not, we imagine, for long; but " votes for women ", 
upon the eve of an election, proved irresistible and he " very 
earnestly " begged Senator Shields, and later, oddly enough, 
the octogenarian Baird of New Jersey, to " lend aid in clear- 
ing away the difficulties which undoubtedly beset us if the 
amendment is not adopted " ; only, however, to receive a 
courteous pledge of " consideration " from the one and a 
flat refusal from the other. 

December, 1917. — Are we losing the war? No. But we are not 
winning it — and we have far, very far, to go. Every step and every 
act, from this day forward, should be taken with a view to prosecuting 
a mighty war for at least five years. Accept that as a basis of calcula- 
tion, reckoning all proposals with respect to finance, manufacture, trans- 
portation, aeroplanes, ships, munitions and men accordingly, and our 
whole scheme of preparation for ultimate triumph will be revised neces- 
sarily and at once. 

The warning passed unheeded by the country because it 
was derided by the Administration. Mr. Baker, serene in 
his own conceit and wilfully unconscious of actualities, was 
passing from city to city, from function to function, and in 
honeyed words was succeeding in lulling the people into a 
sense of security when he knew or should have known that 
peril was imminent. The President himself, environed by 
the sinister enchantment of his pacifist Secretary, spurned 
the suggestion of possible delinquencies and roundly de- 
nounced the patriotic Senator who made the exposure. 

January, 1918. — Not only in the East, where Russia and Roumania 
are releasing millions of trained German soldiers for service elsewhere, 
but on the decisive Western front the situation is bad, bad, bad. The 
allied forces are not in condition to withstand with surety or confidence 
the terrific onslaught which Germany is bound to make within six 
months. As we have said over and over again, America must win the 
war, and there is not a month, not a week, not a day, not an hour, to 
be lost. The great crisis may come at any moment between January 
and July. 
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Happenings of the present calendar year are too recent 
to call for recital. The mighty onslaught was made, the 
great crisis came and the fate of the world trembled in the 
balance when Gough rended the line and opened wide the 
way to the advancing hosts, — if their commanders had but 
known. When history comes to be written and the necessity 
of hiding facts and screening officers shall have passed, pos- 
terity will strive in vain to attribute its salvation at that fate- 
ful time to aught but the providence of God and the rigid 
unadaptability of machine-made minds. 

" A race between Hindenburg and Wilson! " 

So Lloyd George, with keen psychological intuition, de- 
picted the situation. A shrewder or more timely challenge 
could not have been made. The appeal was straight to the 
President, happily freed for the moment from the restrain- 
ing influence of the Secretary of War, who was in France 
seeing everything and comprehending nothing. The great 
movement of troops began before he returned and continued 
thereafter with increasing speed till a sufficient number ar- 
rived to fill the gaps on the fighting line and later, as a unit, 
to whirl the Huns around upon their heels and save the day. 
True, the American force was small, relatively almost 
trifling; true, as compared with the aggregations of veterans 
on either side it was only partially trained and had yet to 
receive its baptism of fire ; true, it was clothed by the British 
and compelled by our previous dilatoriness to use the un- 
familiar artillery of the French; but it was fresh, vigorous, 
unafraid, eager, daring, steadied by the regulars and led by 
officers of matchless resourcefulness. Technically, its 
achievement, though glorious, was not great, but morally it 
was beyond measure. Who can estimate the magnitude of 
the effect of so inspiriting an example upon the war-worn 
soldiers of France when they gazed with a<lmiration upon 
the small fighting vanguard from overseas and visualized the 
millions more like them straining at the leash to follow? 
Whether, without this revival of high hopes and sure confi- 
dence, Foch would have staked his all upon the success of 
his daring plan only he could tell, but it may well be that 
America's inspiration turned the scale. If so, God be praised ! 
For once we were not too late. 

But there has been no definitive change in the military 
situation. The hand of the enemy has been stayed, but has 
not been and cannot be struck down for a long time to come. 
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Only those to whom the wish is father to the thought perceive 
an ending of the war through victory, — the only way. When 
these lines reach the reader's eyes the Kaiser may have lost 
two hundred thousand men, hundreds of guns and many 
square miles of territory, but the total depletion is far less 
than that suffered by the Allies since the great drive began 
in March. The hostile armies may be driven further and 
further back, but only to prepared and, for the time, virtu- 
ally impregnable positions, a long, long way from the boun- 
dary line which ultimately must be crossed. No military 
observer is so sanguine as to anticipate anything approaching 
conclusive results from the present campaign. Soon the 
autumn rains will drench the fields and be followed by the 
freezing cold which will mark the end of operations upon a 
large scale for the Winter. 

The first real test will come in the late Spring and Sum- 
mer and then only as preliminary to the final struggle. Even 
the driving of the enemy across the Rhine wouid not signify 
the winning of the war. If the scattered and ill-protected 
troops of the Allies could withstand for so long terrific 
assaults from the sea to Switzerland, how long may not the 
unified German army be expected to hold the most strongly 
fortified frontier the world has ever known? When, too, if 
ever, the Allied forces come within sight of their goal, the 
whole German brood will, in truth, be fighting for their 
lives, like rats in a comer, in actual defense of the Father- 
land, — and then will come the real tug of war. That many 
experts, chiefly British, but some of our own, do not believe 
that that tremendously powerful line can ever be broken is 
well known, but the truth is that no living man can predicate 
with certainty the outcome under developed conditions of 
modern warfare. 

But one fact is positive: the only hope of the Allies lies 
in a great preponderance of men and guns on the ground and 
a mighty aggregation of combat and bombing machines in 
the air. 

These America must supply. 

Can she do it under the guidance of the present Adminis- 
tration? " Can Pacifists wage war successfully? " we asked 
apprehensively more than a year ago; and the question is 
yet to be answered. Through the providence of God, the 
help of the British and the absence of the Secretary of War, 
we have been enabled to do our part, or at least a part of 
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what should have been our full part, in Champagne and 
Picardy; to what extent shall we be equipped and ready on 
the ground and in the air to put forth our " force without 
limit " next Summer from the Aisne or the Somme to the 
Rhine? 

" We are only beginning," softly purrs the Secretary of 
War seventeen months after war was declared, and he speaks 
the truth. Even the beginning we have made and are mak- 
ing is attributable in no degree to his foresight and activities. 
We cannot, indeed, recall one instance of performance upon 
his part tending to " speed up " really efficient service. From 
the outset he has been a cog in the wheel, and is today. That, 
after having decreed delay which was little less than criminal 
in providing a suitable army for next Summer, he finally 
reversed his position completely and reluctantly acquiesced, 
is due to no conception or initiative of his own; he was sim- 
ply goaded into doing it by the country and confessedly by 
the Allies as represented in the Supreme Council. And 
forthwith he undertook and, at this writing, is striving to 
impair the effect of his own concession. 

" I have always considered, as you perhaps remember," he 
remarked reminiscently to the reporters, " that 19 was the 
preferable minimum, and I have come to the 18 minimum 
only because it seems necessary to get the men. Not that I 
think men of 18 are necessarily too young, because I do not 
think that. I think that history shows that boys of 18 to 19 
are immensely valuable, as valuable, perhaps, as from 19 to 
20 ; but I think there is a sentiment in the country which will 
look with very much more anxious regard on the boys from 
18 to 19 than the boys from 19 to 20. Eighteen years seems 
to many people a more tender age than 19; and it is for that 
reason that we are thinking of making this preferential defer- 
ment of men from 18 to 19." 

He had also originally " considered," as perhaps some 
of the correspondents remembered, that 26 should be the max- 
imum age ; but let that pass. What he asks Congress to do 
now is to permit him, in his wisdom or his politics, to reduce 
the proposed new army by hundreds of thousands by defer- 
ring the call upon the best filled and most easily emptied 
reservoir. Why? Because the theory is wrong? Oh, no; "his- 
tory shows that boys of 18 to 19 are immensely valuable," 
as indeed it does if the work of the Union army in our Civil 
War, which comprised 2,151,798 men under and only 628,516 
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men over 21, be accepted as a criterion. Why, then? Be- 
cause " I think there is a sentiment in the country which 
looks with very much more anxious regard on the boys of 
18," which " seems to many people a more tender age than 
19." Well, it is; so is 19 more tender than 20 and so on up 
the scale to 45; in any case, there would be mighty little 
fighting for those called at 18 before their next birthdays. 

And where does Mr. Baker find this precious " senti- 
ment " in favor of keeping at home those best fitted to fight? 
Among the fathers and mothers who are going to vote in 
November and who may hold in grateful remembrance what- 
ever he shall do to keep their boys out of harm's way? Such 
a motive was intimated quite plainly in the Congressional 
debates in June and seems to be well within the range of 
reasonable suggestion. But the main and most distressing 
point is that, even after having been forced by public opinion 
to do the right thing in war, Mr. Baker cannot resist his 
natural impulse to back away into the realm of compromis- 
ing pacifism. 

Yet more exasperating in a way was the resumption by the 
Secretary of War of the jaunty attitude which he assumed 
toward Congress at the beginning of the year and which, it 
was hoped, he had abandoned in consideration of the serious- 
ness of the situation. Again, appearing before the sub- 
committee charged with inquiry into the deplorable aircraft 
conditions, he seemed to regard the proceedings, if not quite 
as a joke, as a game for the matching of wits which, as an 
adept, he enjoys vastly. His clever " evasiveness," accord- 
ing to the Senators who were deeply concerned by the dis- 
couraging statements previously made to them by others, 
was " the most extraordinary manifestation of indirect diction 
that they had ever dealt with," and naturally their indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. But Mr. Baker, the newspapers re- 
ported, " emerged smiling from the committee room and 
returned to the War Department seemingly well satisfied " 
with the way he had eluded and discomfited his questioners. 
Needless to add, so sorry an exhibition, reviving recollection 
of the disgust aroused by like performances in the past, 
makes for no little dismay, especially in the light of the 
shocking delinquencies which seem certain to be revealed in 
the report of the investigators. 

But this is not a time to despair or perhaps to complain too 
bitterly. We must go on; we must make haste; we must 
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succeed ; and we must make the best use possible of the agen- 
cies at our command. It is idle probably to cry out against 
such doings and useless no doubt to hope for the retirement 
or even transference of this " most efficient public servant." 
Exposure and criticism are seemingly worse than futile. The 
sure way to insure the retention by the President of a sub- 
ordinate, says Colonel House in his authoritative exposition, 
is to attack him and, whether the assertion be taken, as of 
course intended, as a compliment or as an indication of per- 
verse inaccuracy in determining the true direction of grave 
obligation, the record in the present instance seems to be 
confirmatory. 

It all resolves to this : Despite all the dawdling and back- 
ing and filling, we have a substantial representation upon 
the battlefield and the gallantry of our troops is universally 
recognized. If Congress will act promptly, we may yet be 
able to furnish adequate reinforcements for the great of- 
fensive next Summer. Of the prospect of rendering effective 
service in the air little is known and the little is far from 
encouraging. But events have proved beyond question that 
the fighting men of America who have been or shall be sent 
abroad will acquit themselves in a manner befitting their tra- 
ditions and their race. 

The real battle is at home. Daily the fact becomes more 
and more evident that it is the country, not the Government, 
that must be looked to for the winning of the war. Once let 
this stem realization sink deep into the minds of the people 
and the paltering and pottering of pacifism which is begin- 
ning to goad them to fury will disappear as if by magic and 
America will prove herself. 

Take heed, Washington! 

The country's heel is in the ground! 



OUR FIRST DRIVE 

We have had our first drive. It was, strictly speaking, a 
French counter-drive. But our troops participated in it to 
an extent which materially, if indeed not essentially, contrib- 
uted to its victorious result; and it was the first in which they 
thus participated. We may therefore regard it as our first 
important operation of the war, and in doing so may legiti- 
mately feel a double measure of gratification. It is in fact 
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gratifying on a third ground, namely, that it occurred in that 
region of the Marne which four years ago was the scene of a 
world-saving miracle, and which ages before that had wit- 
nessed an earlier salvation of civilization from barbarism. 
But that is a sentimental ground, while the other two are 
thoroughly practical. Of those, one is that this drive at last 
marked our serious and formidable entry into the war; and 
the other, that in that first great engagement our troops ac- 
quitted themselves as superbly as even the most sanguine 
of us could have expected or hoped for American soldiers 
to do. 

The first of these considerations suggests that this first 
drive has completed what we may call the rediscovery of 
America. It is a triple rediscovery, effected by three sepa- 
rate parties. It is, for one, a rediscovery of America by our 
German foes. We all know, too unpleasantly well, how this 
country, in its complacent self-confidence and carelessness, 
has been regarded by them. For a generation it has been 
looked upon as an " easy mark "; a good country to which 
to come for getting rich ; in which any old German-American 
Alliance could exist and flourish and cultivate treason; in 
which German propagandists under the guise of university 
professors could disseminate political and moral poison; in 
which all manner of plots and conspiracies and overt acts 
could be committed with impunity in contemptuous disregard 
of neutrality laws and common decency; and which, because 
of its distance from Europe, its mixed and factional popula- 
tion, and its persistent lack of military preparation, might 
safely be regarded as an altogether negligible quantity in any 
great war. 

That was the German view of America, down to a few 
months or even weeks ago. It is so no longer. The drive 
has changed all that. We should doubt if even the most 
purblind and arrogant Junker in Potsdam is quite enough 
of a fool to-day to continue cherishing such delusions. Ger- 
many has rediscovered America. She has discovered that 
we are a nation, in the last analysis united; that we have, 
after all, a jealous regard for our honor, our rights and our 
duties ; and that we are enough of a military nation to send 
to Europe an army capable of defeating disastrously on their 
own ground the best picked regiments of the Prussian Guard. 

Our Allies, too, have rediscovered America. They knew 
all about our unpreparedness. They saw with amazement 
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our supine disregard of both our rights and our duties dur- 
ing more than two years of a war that was directed against 
us scarcely less openly and malignantly than against them- 
selves. They saw with something approximating stupefac- 
tion and dismay our inexplicable sluggishness in military 
action for months after we had at last been goaded and 
dragooned into recognizing the fact that Germany was 
waging war against us. They saw us gassed and paralyzed 
under the obsession of a Pacifist Secretary of War who could 
not conceive of the war as less than three thousand miles 
away. But at last they, too, because of the drive between the 
Marne and the Aisne, have had their eyes opened to a reali- 
zation of what America is capable of when she has forgotten 
to be " too proud to fight." " My God!" exclaimed Horace 
Greeley on a memorable occasion, " this is a great people — 
when it gets mad!" Our Allies have discovered, we trust, 
what sort of people we are when we get mad — and we have 
as yet only just begun to get mad. 

America, finally, — and this is most important of all, — has 
rediscovered herself. Perhaps we should call it discovery, not 
rediscovery, for it is not altogether certain that she has ever 
fully known herself before. She has discovered that she is 
not, as Metternich said of Italy, merely a geographical ex- 
pression ; nor an ethnological expression, nor any such thing, 
but a nation, and a nation which, in Jefferson's words, can 
do all things which independent states may of right do. She 
has discovered that because she is a nation she is vitally in- 
terested, both by right and by duty, in the general public 
affairs of the world; even in a great international war three 
thousand miles away. She has discovered that without be- 
coming a military despotism she can create an efficient army 
and navy, and can call upon all her citizens to render her 
their service, according to their capacity and her needs. She 
has discovered that her citizen soldiers, fresh from peaceful 
pursuits, can fight man for man as well as any of the pro- 
fessional cutthroats of the Despot of Potsdam. She has, in 
brief, discovered that she has a soul, and not merely a purse ; 

and so 

Earth's biggest country's got her soul, 
An' risen up earth's greatest nation. 

These are some of the results of our first drive in the war. 
They are gratifying and substantial. But they are not alto- 
gether definitive. The original discovery of America was 
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not definitive. It was only the beginning. It had to be fol- 
lowed up with exploration, settlement, development, culti- 
vation. So this rediscovery needs to be followed up — by us — 
with fruits meet for that discovery. There must be persist- 
ent, relentless, and inexorable aggression against our foe. 
There must be loyalty toward and co-operation with our 
Allies. There must be a steadfast holding of ourselves to 
the new standards and ideals which we have set for ourselves. 

So much for the results of our first drive, which are vastly 
more significant than the purely military results. For this 
rediscovery of America is an achievement, we may hope, for 
all time; while from the military point of view the first drive 
is only the first. There will have to be many others before 
our last drive ends with the stacking of our soldiers' arms on 
Unter den Linden. But the drive has taught us two major 
lessons, which we shall expect to see the country take to heart 
and adopt as principles of* action. One is, that a Democracy 
can be as militant as an Empire, and that without in the least 
impairing the integrity of its democracy; and that thus our 
soldiers, three thousand miles from home, are able to make 
a successful drive, in a strange form of warfare, against the 
most formidable foe in the world. The other is that in order 
to succeed more completely in subsequent drives, we need 
more troops — " force, force without stint or limit." 

For what is the great military lesson of the drive? That 
we sent, in familiar phrase, a boy to do work which needed 
a man. Our Allies and we were able to drive the Germans 
out of the Soissons-Rheims salient; we were not able to 
pocket them and destroy them. Had there been a million 
more, or half a million more, American soldiers on the flanks 
of that salient, not one division would have made good its es- 
cape from the pocket. The Crown Prince's army would have 
suffered the fate of another and greater Sedan. Yet at the 
very time when that tremendous lesson was being presented 
to us, our Pacifist Secretary of War was threatening with 
complete stoppage the sending of troops abroad. We should 
learn something better than that from our first great drive. 
We must so learn and act upon all the lessons of this drive 
as to make sure that subsequent drives will not be marked 
with its deplorable error. Our future drives should not be 
primarily French drives with American aid, but American 
drives with French and other Allied aid. Since we are at last 
in the war, let us get into it with all our fighting force. 
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We were unprepared for war, though we had ample 
warning; and now we and the world are paying a heavy 
penalty. Are we to be unprepared for peace, though we 
have equally ample warning, and are threatened with com- 
mensurate penalty? The question is pertinent; it is timely; 
it is urgent. True, peace is not yet here ; perhaps not near 
at hand. Neither did war seem within measurable distance 
if even within possible limits, less than five years ago. At 
that time men who had vision were austerely rebuked, as 
alarmists and militarists, if they recalled the hackneyed 
maxim of Horace's Wise Man. Surely the bitter lesson 
which has since then been given to us should prevent similar 
treatment of those who now suggest the converse of that 
rule, and who urge that even in time of war we should pre- 
pare for peace. 

The problems and tasks of war, for which we should 
have prepared ourselves but did not, are chiefly military. 
The problems and tasks of peace, for which we should now 
be earnestly and energetically preparing ourselves, are 
chiefly economic. They are industrial and commercial. And 
they are, in the present impending emergency, divided into 
two great categories, specific and general. The one has to 
do with our economic attitude toward Germany after the 
war. The other relates to our general economic policy to- 
ward all the world. 

In respect to the former, which is the less of the two, it 
is obvious, substantially axiomatic, that we should be in prac- 
tical agreement with our Allies. We are cooperating har- 
moniously with them in the waging of the war by military 
means, and also to a very large extent in the economics and 
the diplomacy of the war. That is, of course, as it should 
be. But it is equally a matter of course that we should simi- 
larly cooperate with them in prescribing and enforcing the 
terms of peace, and in pursuing for as long as may be need- 
ful an international policy which will in the amplest measure 
preserve and perpetuate the results of the war and the fruits 
of peace. It would be stultifying to wage the war together 
and then quarrel over the succeeding peace. It would be 
criminal to win the war at the enormous cost which we are 
paying for it, and then to sacrifice all that has been gained. 

This does not mean that we must make our domestic, 
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fiscal, and economic policies identical with theirs. It means 
simply that we must all assume and maintain the same atti- 
tude toward Germany. Of that the necessity, barring an un- 
thinkable alternative, must be obvious. " He that is not 
with us is against us." There can be no neutral ground. 
We must either stand with our Allies against Germany, or 
with Germany against our Allies. Let us suppose that all 
the other Allied Powers should decide and agree upon non- 
intercourse with Germany, and that we declined to join them 
but resumed and maintained trade relations with Germany. 
The result, immediately and inevitably, would be that we, 
as an ally of Germany, would be involved in an economic war 
with all the rest of the world. 

That is an extreme supposition. But in modified degree 
the same rule holds good in less extreme cases. We do not 
expect that it will be found necessary or desirable to prohibit 
all intercourse with Germany. We do expect and hope that 
Germany will be subjected to an economic discipline and 
restraint which will exact from her a considerable indemnity 
for those whom she has despoiled, and which will restrain her 
from reaping the commercial fruits of victory from a war in 
which she is militarily beaten. Mark, we say nothing about 
punitive or exemplary exactions, though we believe that we 
should be abundantly justifiable in insisting upon them. But 
there can be no question of our right and indeed of our im- 
perative duty to require reparatory indemnities to the fullest 
possible extent. On that point the President has unreserv- 
edly declared himself. Germany, he says, must agree to 
" reparation of the wrongs " which she has committed. 
" They have done a wrong to Belgium which must be re- 
paired." Now it would be impossible for Germany at once 
to repair that wrong; but the reparation must be none the 
less complete because partially delayed. It can be exacted 
in probably the way least burdensome to the German people 
themselves by the imposition of conditions upon German 
commerce. 

It is also the right and the duty of the Allies, when they 
shall be victorious in the war, to adopt such measures as will 
thwart the sordid aims with which Germany began the war 
and which she is still cherishing. We must remember that 
Prussia is the one important Power that has habitually waged 
wars of her own provocation for pecuniary gain. That fact 
has long been notorious. Just as in the old days robber 
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knights may have descended from the fortress of Hohen- 
zollern to snatch the purses of travellers on the high road, 
and to hold some of them as hostages for ransom, so the later 
crowned Hohenzollerns have notoriously picked quarrels 
with their neighbors for the sake of plundering them. It was 
thus that Frederick II waged his wars. It was thus that 
his successor fought Denmark, and Austria. It is notorious 
that Bismarck provoked the war of 1870 for the express pur- 
pose of robbing France of the rich mines of Lorraine and of 
exacting from her a huge cash indemnity; with which re- 
sources and capital the industries of Germany were to be — 
and were — built up. And when he found that France was 
able to pay the monstrous extortion without being "bled 
white ", he exclaimed in effect: " We have not looted her 
as much as we might have done! Let us start another war 
and rob her of more cash !" So the object of the present war 
was largely loot, and that object has been pursued, in the rob- 
bery of Belgium, to an extent never before known in the 
world. It will be the duty of the victorious Allies to rebuke 
those predatory propensities, and to see to it that Germany 
is not permitted to secure in peace the plunder she failed 
to grab in war. 

If, therefore, there shall be formed a League of Nations, 
to enforce peace and to maintain the sanctity of law, there 
can be nothing more fitting than for it to exert suasion and 
compulsion upon Germany, for her good behavior, through 
economic means. To this wise and just principle, also, the 
President has felicitously committed us. If, he says, the 
German people after the war continue to live under such a 
Government as they now have, it may be " impossible to ad- 
mit them to the partnership of nations which must hence- 
forth guarantee the world's peace." That is, Germany may 
be excluded from the proposed League of Nations. Nor is 
that all. In the same circumstances, says the President, it 
may be " impossible to admit Germany to the free economic 
intercourse which must inevitably spring out of the other 
partnerships of a real peace." That is, the members of the 
League of Nations may trade freely with each other, but 
may refuse to have any commercial dealings with Germany. 

All that is admirable, as far as it goes. The trouble is 
that it goes only so far as words. We have heard of no 
practical agreement, nor any steps toward one, between the 
United States and the other Allies upon a policy to be pur- 
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sued by them in common toward the common foe. The Euro- 
pean Allies did, long ago, adopt at Paris a certain pro- 
gramme. To that America was not a party, and to it 
America has not given her adherence. On the contrary, it 
has been pretty plainly intimated that the President, at least, 
does not approve the Resolutions of Paris. The grounds of 
his disapproval have not, however, been disclosed; beyond 
a hint that the resolutions are regarded as somewhat too per- 
manent in tenor, a fault which might easily be corrected. 
Still, it is not at all essential that we should accept the Reso- 
lutions of Paris. Perhaps some far better programme can 
be devised. What is essential is that at the earliest possible 
moment we shall come to some definite agreement with our 
Allies on this important matter. Until we do so, we are 
giving some color of justification to the reproach or com- 
plaint that the purposes of the war have not been adequately 
stated. It was only the other day that Mr. Lloyd George 
was compelled to say that " Up to the present time America 
has expressed no opinion upon them [the Resolutions of 
Paris] and it is vitally important that the policy of America 
and that of this country [Great Britain] should be in com- 
plete agreement on economic as well as other problems." 

We must earnestly hope that it will no longer be possible 
for our Allies to offer such an implied rebuke for our delay 
in making what it was no exaggeration for Mr. George to 
call a " vitally important " agreement; and that we shall no 
longer stand unprepared for one of the chief conditions of 
the coming peace. 

Importance still greater is, however, attached to the sec- 
ond of the two problems, or groups of problems, which we 
have named; to wit, the general economic policy of America 
after the war toward the Allies and the friendly neutral 
Powers. The President, in words which we have already 
quoted, speaks of " free economic intercourse " among the 
members of the League of Nations; and again in defining 
" the only possible programme of the world's peace " he pre- 
scribes " the removal, so far as possible, of all economic bar- 
riers and the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions " among the nations composing that league. That is 
admirable. But it obviously does not so much as approxi- 
mate the formulation of a national economic policy such as 
we must have immediately upon the return of peace both for 
our own welfare and for the right discharge of our un- 
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escapable obligations to our neighbors the world around. 

There could be no more disastrous mistake than to 
imagine that with the ending of the war the world will or 
indeed can automatically return to the peaceful and pros- 
perous economic conditions which previously prevailed. We 
must recognize the fact that this war will produce as its in- 
evitable results economic changes at least as far-reaching and 
as profound as any military or political changes which may 
be effected. The world's greatest military war will be fol- 
lowed by its greatest industrial and commercial war. It will, 
we trust, be an entirely friendly competition, but it will none 
the less be a competition, and a competition is war. And that 
competition will be not so much between the victorious 
League of Nations and the vanquished Hohenzollernbund 
as among the members of the League itself. 

That is an inevitable fact, growing directly out of the 
very conditions and circumstances of the war itself. In all 
the Allied countries the war has caused a great disturbance 
and temporary transformation of industry and commerce. 
To some extent, industries and commerce have been de- 
stroyed, annihilated. In other directions they have been in- 
creased and expanded beyond the limits of imagination. 
These strange new conditions are due to the war. They 
are temporary. With the ending of the war their causes will 
cease, and they themselves will speedily give place to other 
conditions, which cannot be identical with or even similar to 
those which prevailed before the war; as the most obvious 
reflection will show. 

Thus in Great Britain there have been built miles upon 
miles of war munitions factories, now occupied with war 
work. But they are not temporary sheds, but particularly 
substantial permanent buildings, and every one of them has 
been designed not merely for war work but equally with a 
view to being turned to peaceful industrial purposes after 
the war. It is evident that that enormous augmentation of 
the United Kingdom's industrial machinery will have a com- 
mensurate effect upon British efficiency and British produc- 
tivity after the war. 

Again, we ourselves have greatly expanded our industrial 
plants. We have also increased our shipping and our ship- 
building capacities to a really marvellous extent. When the 
war ends, and we do not need to manufacture munitions nor 
to transport overseas men and military supplies, what is going 
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to happen? At the close of the war, too, millions of men will 
return to this country to find their former occupations gone 
through the filling of their places by others. What are they 
going to do? Or what provision are we going to make for 
them? Again, our export trade, not alone in munitions of 
war and in food for belligerents, but also in all manner of 
peaceful products, has been enormously increased. Do we 
expect to hold it? If so, what are we doing to make sure of 
it? For all these conditions as they now exist are because 
of the war and depend upon the war. When the war ends, 
they will all be thrown into the melting-pot. 

Our foreign trade, now so vastly inflated, will then be 
deprived of the enormous advantages which the war has 
bestowed upon it, and will be subject to competition similar 
to that which it suffered before the war, but in circumstances 
so changed as to make it more difficult for us to meet. Thus, 
because of the enormous increase of wages and consequently 
of the cost of production, we shall be less able to compete on 
equal terms with the far lower wage scales of other lands. 
Also, because of the depression which they have suffered 
during the war, the other industrial nations will seek in every 
way to make their competition keener than ever, in order the 
more surely and rapidly to regain lost ground. 

To this certain prospect we have been too much blinded 
by the bewildering glamor of our present vast prosperity, 
forgetting that our special advantages will end with the war, 
and ignoring, too, the fact that some of our rivals even now 
are outstripping us. Thus, one of the chief fields for com- 
mercial expansion is recognized to be South America. It has 
long been to our discredit that we have permitted ourselves 
to be outstripped there by Great Britain and Germany. 
During the war we have made great gains, because Great 
Britain has been handicapped by the war and Germany has 
been altogether shut out by the British command of the sea. 
Yet our friendly rival Japan has been making much greater 
gains. Let us note the percentages of increases in exports 
from America and Japan, respectively, to the "A.B.C." 
countries, in 1917 over 1916: 

United States Japan 

Argentina 24%' 209% 

Brazil 40% 571% 

Chili 83% 141% 
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Of course in actual amount Japan's trade with those 
countries is insignificant compared with ours. But it is not 
an insignificant circumstance that Japan's trade is increasing 
so much more rapidly than ours. Nor is it a negligible mat- 
ter of speculation whether we shall be able to continue or 
even to retain our gains there after the war. Even if, by 
common action of the Allied and neutral Powers, Germany 
is debarred from or greatly handicapped in those markets so 
that she cannot again surpass us as she formerly did, the 
still more formidable competition of Great Britain is bound 
to return with increased zeal, energy, and resource. Un- 
questionably, we shall be put to it to hold what we have 
gained, and we shall need to learn more fully and to apply 
more efficiently the three lessons which we should have mas- 
tered many years ago: To study more carefully and cater 
more perfectly to the tastes and wishes of our patrons; to 
extend our banking and credit system in those countries; 
and to pay more attention to methods of packing and ship- 
ment. 

What is true of South America is true of the rest of the 
world. We have made large gains because of the war, but 
the moment the war is over we shall have to fight to hold 
them, and for that contest we are unprepared and are ap- 
parently making no preparation. The two great facts which 
stand out conspicuously in relation to post-bellum economics 
are, that all other important nations are preparing, no less 
earnestly, systematically, and authoritatively than they are 
working for the prosecution of the war; and that we are 
neglecting preparation just as flagrantly and just as fatu- 
ously as we neglected to prepare for war. 

We have already spoken of Great Britain's preparations 
in factory plants. But that is only a single detail. Long ago 
a large, expert, and authoritative commission, composed of 
statesmen and practical business men, was created for the ex- 
press purpose of studying the present and prospective situa- 
tion and of formulating plans for renewed and enormously 
enhanced industrial and commercial activity after the war. 
In France the same thing has been done, as also in Italy. 
In Germany, despite the menace of defeat, preparations for 
post-bellum industry are being pushed with characteristic 
thoroughness. In America alone of all the great Powers 
nothing of the sort is being done. 

Not only is it not being done, but the doing of it has 
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been directly refused. The President has refused to do 
what all the other Governments are doing. This we have 
on official authority, the authority of the President's own 
press agency, his Committee on Public Information. " Re- 
cently, in the White House," says this authoritative spokes- 
man, " President Wilson was asked by one of our most 
famous financiers to appoint a Commission that should safe- 
guard our foreign markets during the war and see to it that 
new foreign markets were made ready for our peaceful pene- 
tration after the war. And the President replied that the 
Government would not appoint such a Commission." That 
is to say, this Government would not do in behalf of the 
nation's economic welfare precisely what the other Govern- 
ments are doing in behalf of their peoples, our prospective 
rivals. 

The reason for this extraordinary refusal, officially at- 
tributed to the President, is that he does not want America 
to appear to be waging the war for commercial ends. Now 
that is a high and noble sentiment. But even at risk of dis- 
agreement with the President, we cannot for a moment con- 
cede that the appointment of such a Commission, and the 
effective doing of the work for which it was appointed, would 
bring upon America the stigma of sordid motives in the war. 
We have not heard from any source worthy of a moment's 
notice any such reproach cast upon our Allies. Yet they 
have such commissions, and they are making such prepara- 
tions for the economic readjustments which will follow the 
war. Are they " inspired by greed " and " waging a com- 
mercial war ", as the President fears we should seem to be 
doing? If so, what business have we to be helping them in 
their nefarious campaign? We have made known to the 
world, the President himself has proclaimed it, that we and 
they are in accord and are waging the war for a common end. 
If, then, they are sordidly seeking commercial advantage, 
so must we be doing, as their aids and abettors. If our mo- 
tives are pure and free from the taint of commercialism, so 
must theirs be. 

Really, it seems to us that the President's well meant 
solicitude lest we be tainted with commercialism bears some 
resemblance to Mr. George Creel's lifelong and heartfelt 
thankfulness that we were unprepared for war. Mr. Creel 
was glad to have us suffer all the unspeakably heavy penal- 
ties of unpreparedness, rather than have us suspected of 
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having been belligerently disposed. So the President would 
apparently have us suffer disastrous loss of trade and pros- 
tration of industries, rather than have somebody say that 
we were looking out for our own material interests at the 
same time that we were fighting for freedom and humanity. 
For our part, we do not believe there was or is enough danger 
of either reproach to warrant a moment's anxiety. 

We believe, therefore, that while it is eminently desir- 
able for us to come to an agreement as soon as possible with 
our Allies, concerning prospective economic relations with 
Germany after the war, and also concerning some inter- 
Allied relations, particularly with respect to the re-transpor- 
tation of troops, etc., it is imperative, for the prosperity and 
welfare of the nation, that prompt and thorough steps shall 
at once be taken for safeguarding and promoting our eco- 
nomic interests. To imagine that our ante-bellum legisla- 
tion will serve post-bellum needs, would be midsummer mad- 
ness. Our existing tariff law is a deficiency measure, under 
which before the war our revenue was scanty and some of 
our industries suffered from foreign competition. There is 
cause for supposing that if the war had not occurred when it 
did, this country would have entered a period of disastrous 
economic depression. For reasons which we have already 
suggested, that law will after the war be still less adequate 
to our industrial and commercial needs. As for the LaFol- 
lette shipping act, its disastrous effects were sufficiently seen 
before the war to make one shudder at the thought of having 
it applied to our new mercantile marine when peace is re- 
stored. 

To what extent our economic legislation needs or will 
need revision, is not for us here to dictate. But it is for us 
to say, and in so saying to voice, as we believe, the best and 
most patriotic business sentiment of the country, that for the 
sake of American industrial and commercial prosperity, and 
for the sake of enabling the nation most rapidly to bear the gi- 
gantic fiscal burdens of the war, there is need that some of the 
best statesmanship and diplomatic talent, as well as the best 
business ability, of this nation be at once authoritatively 
commissioned to the task of studying our economic needs, 
domestic and foreign, present and prospective, to the end 
that the hoped-for coming of peace shall find us prepared 
to conserve our own prosperity as well as to discharge our 
obligations to the world. 
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THE RENASCENCE OF RUSSIA 

Russia is being reborn. We may speak of that trans- 
cendent achievement with positive conviction in the present, 
and with confident assurance for the future. The news of 
doings, and of American doings, at Vladivostok, at Arch- 
angel, and on the Murman Coast, filled but small space 
in the public eye by the side of the glorious tidings from 
the Marne. Yet it was not unworthy to be bracketted with 
the latter, so opulent was it with cause for exultation and 
for hope. 

The salient fact is that America has at last yielded to the 
pleadings of her Allies and to the dictates of reason, and has 
by joining in it made possible and actual an Allied inter- 
vention for the salvation and the rebirth of Russia. In that 
achievement the confidence of its advocates is vindicated, 
and the apprehensions of its opponents — the few who were 
sincere — are dispelled. We say, the few who were sincere 
in opposing such intervention; because we are assured that 
the great majority of those who took that attitude were 
moved by pro-German sentiments, and that their arguments 
and pleadings against intervention were in fact German 
propaganda. But there were a few who honestly feared that 
intervention would be disastrous, in that it would alarm and 
antagonize the Russians and would drive them into the arms 
of Germany. 

The proposal for intervention was approved in advance 
of the fact by the best spokesmen of the Russian people, both 
in and out of Russia. The act of intervention, now effected, 
has been welcomed with grateful enthusiasm at Vladivostok, 
at Archangel, and on the Murman Coast. The American 
and other Allied contingents are serving as a unifying force, 
a flux to facilitate the welding or the amalgamation of all 
factions and classes of the Russian people into that national 
integrity which is essential for salvation. The only resent- 
ment, the only irritation and antagonism, of which we hear is 
on the part of Germany and of Germany's infatuated and 
corrupt tools, the Bolshevik dictators. And how little the 
wishes of these latter gentry are worthy of consideration, is 
indicated partly by their own infamous conduct and partly 
by the increasing revolt of the Russian people against them. 
When a Government chief professing to be the leader of the 
people declares that the Government will have to make war 
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against a certain nation, " although the people are opposed 
to it," he discloses his character and standing too definitely 
for any further mistake. 

This intervention, and the manner of its reception, must 
be regarded with gratification because of its disclosure of a 
great " saving remnant " among the Russian people. We 
mean an element neither Tsarist nor Bolshevik, but Demo- 
cratic; an element seeking neither tyranny nor license; an 
element in favor of maintaining the political integrity of the 
Russian Empire, and of fulfilling honestly its obligations to 
other nations. We have been unwilling to believe that all 
Russians are fools or anarchists. Back of all the tumult and 
the shouting of Lenins and Trotzkys, of Tsar-murderers 
and treaty-repudiators, there are tens of millions of sober- 
minded, earnest, honest Russians, who have needed only op- 
portunity and leadership to make themselves potent as the 
real Russian nation. ^They found that opportunity and 
leadership first in the marvellous achievements of the Czecho- 
slovaks, whose campaign has been one of the military won- 
ders of the world, and later in the Allied intervention which 
that Czecho-Slovak campaign made inevitable. So they are 
working out their own salvation. 

Gratifying is it, too, as a demonstration of the wisdom 
and the prudence of a straightforward and heroic course. It 
cannot be too clearly kept in mind that such a course was to 
be found only in intervention. We were committed to that 
course, both morally and technically, no less than we were 
to intervention in behalf of Belgium. Bear in mind the terms 
of the alliance between Russia and the other anti-German 
belligerents. They were bound to assist her as much as 
to assist each other. That is to say, the sending of Allied 
troops to Vladivostok, to Archangel, and to the Murman 
Coast stands upon precisely the same ground as the sending 
of British and American troops into France and Italy. The 
Allies have never abrogated, and no responsible and authori- 
tative Russian Government has ever abrogated, the agree- 
ment which bound Russia and the other Allies to aid each 
other in every possible way against the common foe, and 
which made it proper for the forces of any Power to enter the 
territory of any other for the prosecution of the war. It was 
the part of manly courage to recognize that fact and to 
act upon it. Courage always pays. Heroism is always 
prudent. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIALISM 

With or without realizing it, the world is having in this 
war the greatest practical object lesson in Socialism that it 
has ever known, in both national and international affairs. 
This is entirely incidental, but perhaps for that very reason 
it is all the more thorough and impressive. No issue of 
Socialism was involved in the causes and origin of the war, 
and none is at stake in the war. The war has, nominally and 
technically, nothing to do with Socialism. Yet we have, in and 
because of the war, an unprecedented opportunity of observ- 
ing the practical attitude of Socialism, or at least of Socialists, 
toward international affairs, and the practical effect of the ap- 
plication of Socialistic principles to our domestic economy. 

Let us recall, in respect to the former, the principle which 
was promulgated by the famous but now defunct Inter- 
nationale, half a century ago; a principle upon which all its 
members, from Marx to Bakunin, were enthusiastically 
agreed, and one which Socialists, whether descended from the 
Internationale or not, have ever since professed. That is, that 
international Socialism will abolish war. There is to be a 
world-wide solidarity of workingmen superior to the bonds 
of national citizenship. Men are to be loyal to caste rather 
than to the nation. However much the Governments of two 
countries desire to go to war with each other, the peoples of 
those countries are to refuse to fight each other, and so war 
is to be prevented. Socialism is to supplant Patriotism. 

Now, we never could regard the execution of that plan as 
desirable, or as potentially beneficent. It would, it seems 
to us, substitute class allegiance for national allegiance. That 
would mean rivalries, antagonisms, and ultimately wars be- 
tween classes instead of between nations; and on the whole 
we regard a domestic war between classes as likely to be far 
worse than a war between two separate nations. 

That principle of the Internationale, and fundamental 
principle of international Socialism, has not, however, been 
fulfilled. There has not been so much as a hopeful or a 
sincere attempt to fulfil it. The war was conceived, planned, 
and begun by Germany, deliberately and intentionally. And 
Germany has long been the most Socialistic of all important 
nations. It is the one great country in which the Socialist 
party is the largest of all parties, in Parliament and in the 
electorate. It is the country, too, in which the Socialist 
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party has been most highly and efficiently organized as a 
political machine, and has been most fully equipped with 
intellectual leadership and an influential press. 

Yet with all those resources and advantages, the Social- 
ists of Germany made not the slightest attempt to prevent 
or to stop the war. On the contrary, they flocked to the colors 
as promptly as the Junkers; their great intellectual leaders, 
with a few notable and praiseworthy exceptions, put them- 
selves forward as apologists and advocates of the frightful- 
ness of Kultur, and they generally vaunted themselves upon 
their loyalty to the Kaiser and their readiness to fight his 
battles. It was not until Germany began to feel the pressure 
of the war and the need of peace, and to realize that the war 
was going against her, that German Socialists bethought 
themselves of their ancient principle, that the proletariat of 
one country should not fight against that of another. Then 
they began to talk of the universal brotherhood of working- 
men and to plead for peace. But they notoriously did so as 
a part of the Imperial Government's camouflage of peace, 
and their proposition was never that German Socialists 
should refuse to fight against their brethren in other lands, 
but always that the Socialists of other lands should stop 
fighting against their brethren in Germany. 

Nor has the conduct of Socialists in other lands been less 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Internationale. There 
have been pacifists among them, of course; as there have been 
among non-Socialists, and as there would have been if Social- 
ism had never existed. But nowhere have Socialists as a 
whole revolted against the war. On the contrary, in all the 
Allied countries many of the most influential and represen- 
tative Socialists have been conspicuous for their patriotic 
advocacy of an inexorable prosecution of the war. Such has 
been the case in France, where Socialists are so numerous 
and powerful as often to control the Government. Such has 
been the case in Great Britain, where trade unionism with 
Socialist principles has reached a perfection and a potency 
of organization not elsewhere equalled. In America, it is 
true, the Socialist party adopted a pacifist platform, which 
of course it never thought of making anything more than a 
platform, and which had the immediate result of causing the 
best leaders of the party to withdraw from it and to oppose 
and denounce it and to give their earnest support to the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. 
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As an international force to prevent war, or to compel 
the cessation of war, then, we must regard Socialism as prac- 
tically null. The vast majority of Socialists everywhere re- 
main loyal to the nation rather than to the class, and they are 
likely thus ever to remain. Indeed, they are coming to recog- 
nize and to adopt the sane and logical principle which has 
been propounded by their ablest leaders in this country, that 
Nationalism is a necessary prerequisite of Internationalism, 
and that therefore the most efficient devotion to the inter- 
national welfare of the people must be based upon unwaver- 
ing patriotism. Tolstoi could denounce patriotism as the 
wickedest of crimes, and Henry Ford may say that he does 
not believe in patriotism, and that no man is patriotic, and 
may pervert the application of Ursa Major's epigram that 
" patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel." Socialists in 
general will not accept such abominable doctrines. 

In domestic affairs there is an equally noteworthy exhibi- 
tion of precisely the opposite character; not of the non-appli- 
cation, but of the practical application, of Socialist principles ; 
not of the repudiation of Socialism by Socialists themselves, 
but of the adoption of Socialistic principles by those who are 
at least not professedly Socialists. This has been done, it is 
true, not ostensibly through preference, but as a temporary 
emergency measure ; an excuse which may or may not in all 
cases be valid. Nevertheless the lesson of experience is none 
the less clear. 

There has been in the last year such a transfer of private 
initiative and authority to the government as never before 
was so much as dreamed of, and there has been and is, of 
course, a commensurate interference of the Government with 
what have hitherto been regarded as private affairs, not only 
in business, but in household and personal matters of the 
most intimate kind. These things are, or are assumed to be, 
necessities of war, and as such are loyally acquiesced in, even 
by those to whom they are most irksome and most offensive. 

It will be both just and, we think, profitable to bear in 
mind that a considerable proportion of these things, includ- 
ing some of those which are most objectionable, are such as 
under a purely Socialist regime we might expect to have 
permanently imposed upon us. We do not now refer to the 
rationing of food, which is of course due to the scarcity caused 
by war needs, though it might be that to some extent it would 
form a part of Socialist administration. But the assumption 
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of Government control not merely of " public utilities " such 
as railroads and telegraphs, but also of manufactures, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and potentially almost all branches of 
business, and the intrusion of Government inquisition and 
dictation even into the family circle, must be regarded as 
purely Socialistic. 

We assume, as we have already said, that these things, 
whether necessary or not, have been imposed upon us entirely 
as war measures, and that the Administration looks upon 
them as such. We dismiss any suspicions to the contrary 
which might arise from the circumstance of the Administra- 
tion's being far more strongly tinctured with Socialist in- 
clinations than any other that we have ever had. It is suffi- 
cient to invite American citizens generally to consider 
whether they like these things, and whether they would from 
choice like to have them perpetuated as permanencies after 
the war-time need of them is ended. 

If they do like them, we have nothing more to say. 
Doubtless the logical thing for them to do, then, is to pro- 
mote the permanent establishment of a Socialist regime. But 
if they do not like them, as we have a cheerful confidence that 
the vast majority of them do not, the logical thing for them 
to do is quite apparent. It is to oppose the advance of a 
Socialist system which would be as despotic and as far re- 
moved from Democracy in the one direction as imperial 
autocracy would be in the other direction. 

There will be room for neither Bolsheviki nor Tsar, for 
neither Socialist nor " Divine right of kings ", in a world 
made safe for Democracy. 
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It is, then, no longer to be, as Kosciuszko did not-say, 
Finis Poloniae, but rather Restitutio Poloniae. It is pro- 
posed that formal recognition shall be given to that country, 
as an independent nation. With the sentiment which in- 
spires that proposal, all Americans must heartily sympathize. 
Of the expediency of taking such action at this time, there 
may be some question. Of the propriety of performing the 
act in the manner proposed, there are doubts so grave as to 
be tantamount to emphatic denial. 

All Americans must, we say, sympathize with the idea of 
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an independent Poland. That goes without saying. We 
may unhesitatingly add that we should insist upon the inde- 
pendence of Poland as one of the results of this war, and that 
we should fight until it is effected. The President, it will be 
remembered, has prescribed as one of the items in " the only 
possible programme of the world's peace " that: 

An independent Polish state should be erected, which should in- 
clude the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose po- 
litical and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. 

Concerning the expedience or timeliness of recognition, 
there is something to be said on both sides. The question of 
recognition turns upon the two points of right and fact; 
" the former," said John Quincy Adams, perhaps the great- 
est of all authorities on the subject, " exclusively depending 
upon the determination of the nation itself, and the latter re- 
sulting from the successful execution of that determination." 
Now there is no doubt of the determination of the Polish 
nation. It is absolutely fixed upon independence, and that 
fact is, therefore, recognizable as a matter of right. But he 
would be a bold man who should pretend that that determina- 
tion had been successfully executed. It is notorious that it 
has not been. Therefore Polish independence is not recog- 
nizable as a matter of accomplished fact. Now, in time of 
peace, or of peace between us and the Powers denying Polish 
independence, the latter consideration might prevail to re- 
strain us from recognizing an independence which is not in 
esse but merely in posse. But seeing that we are at war with 
the Powers which deny and strive to prevent that indepen- 
dence, it will be fitting as an act of war to waive that consid- 
eration and to give recognition on the sole basis of national 
determination and therefore of right. (It might, indeed, 
reasonably be held that we had already done so, in authoriz- 
ing the recruiting here of a Polish national army, under the 
Polish national flag. If the soldiers thus recruited are not 
soldiers of a recognized national Government, it would be 
difficult to demonstrate that they were any other than 

bandits!) 

Granted, then, that we wish to recognize the independence 
of Poland, and that it is now opportune to do so, the question 
of who is to perform the act arises. Let us say, rather, that 
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it has been raised, though it should not have been; and it has 
been raised through a proposal to perform the act in an en- 
tirely improper and unconstitutional manner. Senator 
Hitchcock, we are told, has drafted a bill providing for the 
recognition of the independence of Poland by Congressional 
enactment, and authorizing the President to give such rec- 
ognition to and to enter into diplomatic relations with the 
representatives of the Polish nation. 

How gross a Congressional usurpation of Presidential 
prerogative that would be, and how impertinently superflu- 
ous such " authorization " of the President would be, is ob- 
vious from reference to the Constitution, which explicitly 
empowers the President to " receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers ; " and this view of it is abundantly confirmed 
by the records of the Government. It is true that when the 
question of recognition of a foreign Government first arose, 
in 1792, Jefferson strangely spoke of its being performed 
" by all the branches " of our Government. But in January, 
1793, when the first act of recognition was performed, Jeffer- 
son did it in the name of the President without reference to 
Congress. That was with reference to the revolutionary 
government in France. In the fall of 1784 John Quincy 
Adams asked advice of the State Department about recog- 
nition of a prospective new Government in Holland, and was 
told by Edmund Randolph what was the President's policy, 
without regard to any other branch of the Government. 

Later an attempt was made, chiefly through personal and 
factional spite, to arrogate to Congress the power of recogni- 
tion. In 1811 a House Committee reported a resolution de- 
claring that Congress would " unite with the Executive " in 
recognizing Buenos Aires; but better judgment prevailed 
and it was never acted upon. In 1818, Henry Clay, animated 
by bitter hatred of Monroe and Adams, moved in a flam- 
boyant speech for immediate recognition of the South Ameri- 
can republics by Congress; but his motion was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected. In 1820, in a more temperate tone, he re- 
newed the motion and got it through the House; but the 
Senate would have none of it, though it was the branch of 
Congress which was invested with partial power in interna- 
tional affairs. This taught Clay a lesson, and in 1821 he was 
content to have the House pass a resolution pledging its sup- 
port to the President in recognizing the independence of the 
South American states whenever he thought it expedient; 
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which, of course, was an acknowledgment of the President's 
sole initiative in the matter. But even to this the President 
did not respond. But a year later, without so much as men- 
tioning any participation by Congress, the President an- 
nounced that the time had- come for him to recognize South 
American independence, and asked not for Congressional 
participation or approval, but merely for an appropriation 
of money to pay the expenses of the ministers whom he pur- 
posed to send to the new republics ; which Congress promptly 
voted. 

That settled, supposedly for all time, the principle that 
recognition is a function of the Executive and of the Execu- 
tive alone. It is strange that now, after the lapse of nearly 
a hundred years, an attempt should be made to reverse that 
constitutional principle; and it is all the more strange that 
it should be done during the administration, and putatively 
with the approval if not actually at the instance, of a Presi- 
dent who above all others that ever lived exalts the power and 
dignity of his office as the " throne of administration " and 
deprecates infringement thereon by Congress. 



